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translate their suspicions into statements which are not 
facts, and help create the very hostility that would excuse 
their cry for an increased navy. 
January 15, 1909. 



44 Navy Mad." 

BY EEV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 

From a sermon recently preached in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. 

We are proud of the conspicuous and leading part 
which our country has taken in the recent splendid mani- 
festation of the family spirit of sympathy and devotion 
in the relief of stricken Italy, — proud of the part taken 
by our President, our Congress, our States, our navy, 
our people everywhere ! It is a good omen for the future. 
It makes us think that if the nations of the earth had 
more frequent opportunities for doing good together they 
might be less inclined to prepare for war all the time. 

But alas ! it is a world of strange contrasts and con- 
tradictions. For just at the very moment when we have 
this splendid manifestation of universal brotherhood, 
pouring forth sympathy and money and every kind of 
assistance for the aid of stricken Italy, we see going on 
in many directions unprecedented preparations for uni- 
versal war. The contrast is peculiarly striking in our 
own country, where the same Congress that was asked to 
appropriate a million dollars and send ships and supplies 
to suffering Italy is at almost the same moment asked to 
spend ten to fifteen millions on the construction of a new 
and more formidable kind of battleship than the world 
has ever seen before — a new and monstrous and more 
dreadful kind of " Dreadnought." Think of it ! In time 
of peace, just as we are responding so splendidly to this 
growing sentiment of international brotherhood, and 
showing the world how a nation in the family of nations 
should bring sympathy and aid and comfort to a sister 
nation, we are also preparing to build a fifteen-millionr 
dollar " Dreadnought " to use against our sister nations, 
and are setting the world a ruinous example of extrava- 
gance in the way of naval appropriations, acting just as 
though preparations for war were the most important 
function of the government. Think of the enormous 
naval appropriations asked for this year in the United 
States, where we used to boast that the working man 
didn't have to go about his daily tasks carrying the 
burden of a soldier or a sailor on his back ! Do not such 
contrasts seem rather appalling ? 

The same pitiful contrast is seen elsewhere. The 
whole world is stirred with pity and humanity and gen- 
erosity, and yet the governments of the world seem to 
have gone navy mad. It is bad enough to find that the 
visits of our globe-encircling battle fleet have inflamed 
the imaginations of South American statesmen and made 
them desire similar costly luxuries for their impecunious 
states; but the hopelessness of this insane and inane 
navy-building competition comes out most strongly when 
we are informed that the English government has decided 
to adhere to the " two power standard " of naval appro- 
priations. In other words, England is to try to live up 
to the old theory that her navy must be as powerful as 
the navies of any two countries that could possibly com- 
bine against her ! I am tempted to say that such a mad 



and reckless competition shows the hopelessness of the 
situation, as it certainly shows the absurdity of the policy. 
But sometimes I think it shows the hopefulness of the 
situation. For the prophesies of M. Bloch are being 
realized. Nations simply can't stand such ruinous finan- 
cial competitions much longer. Limitation of armament 
or national bankruptcy is the alternative which is begin- 
ning to stare them in the face. Of course it is an insult 
to human intelligence and a terrible indictment of our 
so-called statesmanship for civilized nations to go on in 
this blind, ruinous competition. But perhaps, after all, 
the cause of peace will make the wrath and folly of man 
to aid it in the end, as Bloch prophesied. 

Now what are we going to do about the situation? 
Here are the peoples of the earth growing more and more 
sympathetic and friendly and fraternal in their attitude 
towards one another — becoming more and more like a 
real family of nations; and the governments of these 
same people becoming more and more infatuated with 
" the game of war " — a terribly losing game, when the 
hard-working, over-taxed, peacefully- disposed people pay 
the enormous stakes that are lost ! 

It is bad enough for other nations, but it seems inex- 
cusable that we should lead the world in this suicidal 
game. The fact is, I do not believe our people realize 
what their government has been doing, or what tremen- 
dous changes have come in a few years. 

I have here a personal letter from Dr. Hale in Wash- 
ington, enclosing a generous contribution for the earth- 
quake sufferers, which he wishes me to put into our 
church collection, and at the same time lamenting the 
possibility of this terrible proposed expenditure of twenty 
millions for a single battleship. " Think of it ! " he says. 
"I heard Sumner's peace oration in 1845. He amazed 
people by saying that the ship of the line, ' Ohio,' then 
new, cost $800,000, and that that was more than all the 
gifts made to Harvard College in two hundred years. 
Now we propose to spend twenty millions on one ship ! " 

How small it makes our million-dollar offering to the 
God of Love seem, when we think of the many millions 
of annual tribute paid to the God of War! Do you 
wonder that Dr. Hale wants to divert that twenty 
millions into a famine fund for the relief of suffering 
humanity? Think of it! We pride ourselves on our 
virtue, because for once we have devoted a million to the 
cause of suffering humanity and the God of Love, when 
we are actually spending millions for war every month ! 
What would Sumner, with his protest against an $800,000 
ship of the line, think of our situation to-day ? 

And yet the encouraging fact still remains that there 
is in the world to-day an enormous and unprecedented 
amount of mutual respect and appreciation among the 
peoples of the world, — an unprecedented amount of 
genuine sympathy and fraternal feeling, which really 
craves expression, which shows its eagerness to express 
itself whenever it gets a chance to cut the red tape of 
diplomatic relations and speak as man to man and brother 
to brother. The trouble is this humane and normal crav- 
ing for- expression ordinarily finds no adequate or appro- 
priate outlet. The governments of the world are always 
getting ready to talk war. If they have a peaceful mis- 
sion to perform, they have to send a warship on the 
errand. If they have an errand of mercy, they have to 
do it in a battleship. I really think that what the 
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world needs is more adequate machinery for expressing 
goodwill and cultivating the peace and friendship which 
constitute the most important asset of civilization — the 
best guarantee of prosperity and happiness and of prog- 
ress in art and science and industry. 

Who was it said that we ought to have a Department 
of Peace and a Secretary of Peace, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, just as we now have a Department of War and 
a Secretary of War in the President's Cabinet ? And 
why not? War is one of the things that a nation be- 
lieves it has to be prepared for. But it is not anything 
like so important as preparing for peace and cultivating 
relations of friendship. Is it not about time to take that 
suggestion seriously, and have a Minister of Peace who 
shall ask for appropriations for making friendships in- 
stead of warships ; who shall arrange national and inter- 
national peace conferences ; who shall give his attention 
to building up the Court of International Justice at The 
Hague ; who shall try to substitute an international police 
force for the rival armies and navies which disgrace the 
world to-day ? Why not have a Secretary of Peace, who 
shall work for the limitation of armaments, and the estab- 
lishment of the parliament of nations already foreshad- 
owed by the Interparliamentary Union? For every 
dollar appropriated for war let another dollar be appro- 
priated for peace. The time has come to recognize and 
advertise the fact that the cultivation of peace and good- 
will is the chief business of a government. Peace is the 
thing most needed to guarantee prosperity. International 
justice and a properly organized family of nations is the 
next great step in social and political evolution. It also 
represents the best aspirations of morality and religion. 
Why not organize the sentiment of the country and ask 
for a Department of Peace ? 



SPEECHES IN CONGRESS IN OPPO= 
SITION TO THE INCREASE OF 

THE NAVY. 

Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman : If there ever was a time in our his- 
tory when preparations for war and further increases of 
armaments are both unwise and unnecessary, it is the 
present ; unwise because the normal annual expenditures 
in the national household now exceed the revenues by 
considerably more than $100,000,000, and unnecessary 
because we are not only at peace with all the world, but, 
what is more, we have wisely managed to safeguard our 
peace as it had never been safeguarded before. Hence 
every consideration of prudence and patriotism points to 
the present as the most propitious time to pause, tempo- 
rarily at least, in our vast expenditures for so remote an 
eventuality as war. 

We are all agreed that if our country were in any 
immediate danger of a foreign invasion or of war with 
a foreign foe, no sacrifice would be too great for- us to 
make for our defense. But at a time when there is no 
more probability of war than there is of lightning striking 
our houses at this season of the year, — and I shall give 
my reasons for this assertion, — at such a time, I claim, we 
have no moral right to run the government into debt in 



order to pay for totally unnecessary increases of the im- 
plements of war. Before flattering national vanity by 
increasing the navy beyond the requirements of effective 
national defense, I hold it to be our bounden duty to 
provide for the necessities of the peaceful development 
of the country and to subordinate the unreasonable de- 
mands of the jingo to the obligations which the govern- 
ment owes to the peaceable citizen and taxpayer. 

And as not one of us, Republican or Democrat, can 
furnish to his constituents a valid excuse for government 
expenditures in excess of government revenues, except 
in time of war, this duty becomes the more patent to all. 

When I came to Congress sixteen years ago the navy 
cost us about $22,000,000 annually. This year's budget 
calls for over one hundred and thirty-five millions. 
While in that same period of time the population has 
increased only about thirty-five per cent., naval expen- 
ditures have increased over six hundred per cent. These 
figures show that we have already gone back on the 
traditions handed down to us by the founders of the 
Republic, which teach us to rely for national safety upon 
our inherent strength, our righteousness and our sense 
of justice, and that instead we have accepted the false 
theory through which monarchs from time immemorial 
have filched money from the pockets of their people, 
namely, the theory that armaments and man-killing ma- 
chineries alone can vouchsafe security and peace. Do 
not the figures I have just cited bear out this assertion ? 
And have we not actually been told time and again that 
a big navy is the best guaranty of peace? It is false, I 
say again, and our own history proves it to be false. 
Why was it that we enjoyed both peace and immunity 
from attack when we had no navy at all ? Does it not 
dawn upon those who are misled by that fallacy, and who 
constantly shout for more arsenals and more battleships, 
that, after all, there might have been something besides 
the big stick that deterred either Europe or Asia from 
invading this Republic of free men? Was not safety 
rather to be found in our isolated position, our numbers, 
our limitless resources, our love of peace and justice, our 
stout hearts, and in the patriotism born of liberty? 
[Applause.] 

But let us for an instant meet on common ground. 
Let us admit, for argument's sake, a powerful navy to 
be the only real guaranty of our security. How many 
battleships would we have to build to be absolutely se- 
cure ? Certainly more than any other one nation, and 
in fact more than all other - nations combined; for if 
naval armaments are to be the only safeguard of a na- 
tion's peace, we would be in constant danger of being 
overawed, because our big stick is not as big as all the 
other big sticks combined. Is not this the true logic of 
the plea for a bigger navy ? And if it is, then all those 
who believe in the peace-promoting mission of the fleet 
would be forced to the conclusion that true patriotism 
requires the immediate construction, not of two, but of 
at least a hundred " Dreadnoughts." The fact, however, 
that they are willing to content themselves with two 
amounts to an abandonment of their own theory, and is 
a practical admission that our safety rests on a better, 
securer foundation than mere ironclads, and one which 
our navy boomers quite evidently rely on themselves. 
From their viewpoint two additional ships cannot pos- 
sibly afford adequate protection ; and if, nevertheless, 



